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TNTRONUCTION 


The main purpose of this assignment has been to identify the 
problems faced by white collar workers and their employers in adopting 
a collective bargaining relationshin and to provide honefully some 
guidance to the Task Force members in arrivinre at a public polieyv on 


Ineustrial reiations mabcers. 


The Report. is in two parts: first, the general hackground 
and research material which draws on the writings of snecialists, 


legislation and its jinteroretation and government statistics. 


The second nart deals with a survey of white collar worker 
attitudes towards unions and collective barrainine as well. as the 
office worker's conception of himself set apart from the blue collar 
worker, This survev was based on nersonl interviews and auestionnaires 
administered to 365 office emoloyees located in five Montreal. firms and 
three Toronto firms. Where relevant, reference is made to similarities 
between cseneral conclusions drawn by experts in other research nrojects 
and data received from the respondents in our questionnaires. The survey 
also included interviews with union leaders and manarement officials. 
Some managers were employed in the firms in which the survey was 


conducted and others were in firms in which we were unable to gain access, 


Mrs. Ruby Cormier did an outstanding job in the bilingual 
personal interviews and in administering the questionnaires, Mr. T.Goloff 
assisted in securing the background government and union and management 
statistics and Mrs. B. Brittain was invaluable in tabulating the 


survey responses. J] take full responsibility for the conclusions 


reached. 
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II lethodology 


The subject of white collar worker unionization and 
collective bargaining has many aspects. There is first 
of all, the need to know how many white collar workers 
there are in Canada, where they are employed, in which 


occupations and what are the labour force expectations 


as they relate to this group. 


secondly, it is necessary to know what the prospects 
are for white collar trade union development. ‘This inclu- 
des the need ior such organization as well as the obs- 


tacles - both psycholozical and legul. 


Thirdly, what have been the policies and practices 
of governments and their a ,encies in dealing with the 


white collar workers? 


Fourthly, one must attempt some understanding of the 
individual white collar worker himself. What ure his 
attitudes to his job, to unions anda to his future role in 


our industrial society? 


eae ae 


The material used in the preparation of this and the interim 


report came from many sources: 


1) Government Data -- U.S. Department of Labour, "Hours 


2) Bibliography: 


3) Other sources: 


& warnings reports", Monthly Labor 
eviews, and "U.S. Directory of Trade 
Unions.” 


Vanada Department of Labour, Working 


Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1967 


"Provisions of Collective sgreements 
Covering Uffice Employees in Canadian 
lanufacturing Industries", 1967 

Labour Organizations in Vanada, 1967 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics publications 
including Census Data. 


Great Britain -- 

Research Paper No. 6, "Trade Union Growth 
and necognition" by George 3. Bain, 

Koyal Commission on ‘l'rade Unions and 
kmployers' Associations, 1967 


Listed in detail in interim report. 


Canadian Labour Vongress white Collar 
Committee Xeports, Statistics prepared by 
Research Department of the wwuebec Federation 
of Labour, Statistics prepared by esearch 
Department of the Vonrederation of National 
Trade Unions. 


4) White Collar Attitude Survey -- 


The survey portion of this keport is based on personal interviews 


and questionnaires administered to 365 office employees in Montreal 


and Toronto. Here is a break-down of the respondents: 


a Livest 


Nontrea 264 TOrontoun LO. 


(35, French-speaking) 


French-speaking 94 Operas. / Inglish-speaking 254 
Union Members 174 Non-Union members 191 
Male 256 Female 109 


254 completed high school. 
107 had some college or university education. 


None haa college degrees. 


All employees who participated in the survey worked in companies 
which were quasi-puolic in nature. All of the office workers were 
emnloyed in firms which carried on collective barguininy relationships 
with unions of various types, althouvh their own (the respondents) 


depertments were not necessarily unicnized. 
} y 


tollow-up and background interviews were conducted with union 
officers ana management officials charged with white collar 


worker responsibilities. 
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Int shifts to White Vollar linoloyment 


In my interim report, I dwelt at consideruole length on 
the fact that by 1956-57 the United States had become the first 
preponderantly white collur society in the world; the same 
change-over occurred in Canada by 1961. The professionals and 
technicals in this white-collar group have had a sisnificant 


impact on this growth pattern, 


I will not expand on the matter in this revort, but 
would prefer to examine the question ot why this tremendous 
érowth in the number of white-collar workers has taken place. 
The main reason is probably the twentieth century growth ol 
industry, commerce, services, educational institutions and 
government. At the turn of the century most businesses were 
small and fairly localized. ‘Their recora keeping wes simple; 
their involvement with government was limited; their correspon- 
dence and communications dealt with relatively few customers and 
suppliers regarding relatively few products or services. The 
office was staffed by 4 Pookkeepar and one or two clerks, and 
very often the owner-managrer shared the office with them. As 
the population #rew, so too did businesses to keep pace with 
this growth. New products were developeu anu record keeping 


became imore complex. 


“here followed other events which had a profound effect on 
traditional business structures. ‘ihe Second World war with its 
gigantic demands upon industry and the inevitable involvement 
of government controls, and the nassaxe of importent pieces of 
social legislation, such as unemployment insurance, family allow- 
ances, etc. All of these things necessitated record keeping 
and corres»,ondence to a #reater desree than ever before. New 
credit buyins patterns were estublished. is society becaine 
more affluent and the midale class segment grew, so did the 
Size of the commercial enterprises, services, industries and 
governments. «ali of them devoured more and more facts and 
figures - such statistics to be collected, digested, reported, 


tabulated and analyzed - all by a growing army of clerical workers. 


Without going into too much detail in this revort, it would 
be useful to refer to some labour force data. This is necessary 
to provide some form and unity to the subject of shifts in white 
coll .r employment. ‘he white collar ;rowth in the 20th century 
has not been an aren affair, as first one group then another 


surged ahead. In the United States, for example, professional 


employees have grown rapialy throughout the post World War II 
perioa. Clerical workers, on the other hand, made steady 
advances until the early sixties, momentarily pausea and have 
begun to vrow agein in recent years. vales ana manaverial 
employees peaked arounc 1959 or 1961 in the United Sbiates, and 
have declined slightly as a vercent of the labour force since 


then. 


The major white collar groups have not all exhibited the 
same tendencies in the United otates and Canada. Professionals! 
and technicsls' trends have been bout the same -- in both cases 
they have about doubled as a percentage of the labour force, in 
around 20 years. ‘The managerial and commercial (Managerial 
and sales in the United States is the near eauivalent) groups, 
on the other hand, have not shown the tendency to decline in 


Usnada, as they hive in the United States. 


Over-all, however, the wnite collar sector us 4 whole has 
Shown steady growth in the United States and Uunada. Further- 
more, projections to 1970 (and to 1975 in the United States) 


show a continued relative growth of the white collar occupations. 


Najor White Collar Uccupational Groups, 
able Employed Persons, 194-1907, Canada, 
Per cent Distribution.of Labour Forces. — 


all 

White 

Collar 

as jo Of Professional 

Labour and 
Year Force L.anacerial Technical Clerical 
1948 30.6 Gel 59 10.2 
1959 39.1 8.9 Sie 12.6 
1961 LO.4 9.1 9.3 1 Disgh 
1963 41.1 9.1 1055 9 
1967 Nas 9.4 12.4 14.1 
1970 45.1 Fionk Was) Los 

(Projection) 

Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 194-67; 


Devartment of llanpower and Immigration for rrojections for 
1970, in N.M. Meltz and G.P. Penz, 
in 1970. NA. = not available. 


Canada's Mannower sequiremant 


Reasons for Shift to white Collar iunployment 


In a recent paper given at the 1ldéth Annual Conlerence of 
the NcGill University Industrial relations Centre (April 2-3, 
1968), Professor iverett Kassalow, pointed out that the prime 
cause for white collar srowth has not been shiits within indus- 
try, the technician or the clerk replacing the assembly worker. 
Some of this is going on; but the major source of white collar 
growth has been the shift of consumers to the "products" of 


new industries and services, the rise of public employment, 


vommercial 
and 
Financial 
8.4 
ied 
8.4 
ren) 


yal ede 


Oyei() 


education, as well as a ,eneral .rowti of the non-profit 
sector. ‘the sectors of minini;, manufacturin, and ugricul- 
ture have declined causing; a corresvonding, blue collar 


decline. 


Professor Kassalow believes that similar forces have 
been operating in Canada to an important degree. In tracing 
the causes of the better ‘han genere] averaze clerical job 
erowth between 1951 and 1961 in Vanada, it has been determined 
that over 2/3 of tris was attributable to changes in distribu- 


tion between industries as onposed to chanyes within industries. 


Future ‘'rends 


It is impossible to forecast with any certainty what is 
likely to occur, but it would seem that the services sector 
will expand as will medical, recreational and the like. 

Much expansion will depend, of course, on the course oi the 
Vietnam War, foreign commitments and public policy on economic 


questions. 


The substantial growth in white collar eiployment has 
carried with it an elevation in the educational attainment 


of the labour force. It is more than likely that the sons 


- 19 - 


and daughters of better-educated middle-class white collar 


workers will seek employment in the white collar sector. 


All in all, wé can predict, with conviction that the 
white collar sector of the labour force will continue to 
grow, if not at an accelerating rate, certainly in large 
numbers. ‘he implications of tnis for white collar 


unionism will be pointed out in Section of this Report. 
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TV White Collar Wnionisem to Nate in Canada 


At the beginning of 1967, the number of white collar 
worker union members in Cenada was approximately 347,000. This 
represents about 1)% of the employees in the labour force, 

This compares with 11% in 1965, 12% in 196li and 13% in 
1963. “ It has been estimated that the private sector is organized 
in the white collar segment to the extent of 8%. As pointed out 
in my interim report, it is difficult to secure exact data figures, 
Since no official Canada government data exist, which attempt to 
give a breakdown of white collar and blue collar union members. 
Furthermore, there are some grouns which engave jin collective 
bargaining, but are not listed with the Department of Labour 
because they are regarded as societies or independent associations. 
There are other srouns whose membership is generally of a civil 
service character and unless they are affiliated with one of the 
central labour federations, are not likely to be listed. The 
Canadian Labour Congress estimates that as of January l, 1967, 
their affiliated unions had organized 301,156 white collar workers. 
Adding directly chartered local memberships brings the total to 


302.000. 


va 


‘“wWorkine Conditions in Canadian Industry, Canada Denartment of 
Labour, 1967. 


Suen 


The Canada Department of Labour Working Conditions 


Survey coes not have commlete indistrial coverages; individual 
firms with less than 15 employees were excluded before 1967. 


From 1967, this was enlarged to firms with 20 or more. The size 


of the sample varies: 


No. of Office Wmployees 


1963 196) 1965 1966 1967 
681,658 713, 7h0 O52 Usd 980,710 1,107,209 


A new group was added for the firs! time in 1965, mainly 
sovernment employees, which may exnlain why the percentage of 
organized dropped in that year. 

Furthermore, sales clerks in retail trade are not included 
in these figures; for some inexnlicable reason they annear in the 
"non-office" sector, althourh the Working Conditions questionnaire 
defines office emmloyees as "workers engaged in clerical, accounting 
secretarial, sales, executive md administrative activities....eo. 
typically paid on a salaried basis." 

There is considerable variation between the provinces 


in percentage of white collar workers orsanizeds 


Rritish Columbia 15% 
Alber ta 12% 
Saskatchewan 30% 
Manitoba 12% 
Ontario 10% 
Quebec 22% 
New Brunswick Lhe 
Nova Seotia ies 
Daigo CY 


Newfoundland 154 


aj is) co 


I cannot repeat often enough the difficulties of. 
securing accurate statistics when both provincial and federal 
jurisdictions differ as to the exact classification and even 
definition of a "white collar worker." There is a certain 
"srey area" where certain occupations contain characteristics 
of both, not to mention the complication of where certain 


prefessional categories fit. In the Labour Force government 


publication, we find the four main white collar classifications 
"paid workers" table listed as Professionals and Technical, 
Clerical, Sales, and Communication. In estimating organizing 
potential the "professional" catesory obviously includes many 
groups which it is highly unlikely will ever be organized, i.e., 
scientists, architects, and even economists, etc. It is debatable 
whether some cf the occupations which fall under the aforementioned 
main government divisions, should be described as "white collar." 


The Labour Force tables on paid workers only provide figures for 


these main divisions. 
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Vv The Structure of White Collar lnions 


Of the forty-seven CIC affiliated unions listed on the 
following Table A, many of them onerate in the private sector,as 
well as public employment anc quasi-public organizations such as 
transportation companies. Approximately 20 of these unions are 
strictly white collar in nature, but virtually none of these 
white collar unions has made any serious inroads into private 
employment. The one exception to this is the Office and 
Professional Employees Union with its recently certified unit 
in Montreal of the Montreal City and District Savings Ranks 
which include 1100 employees. The organizing potential here 
is very great, if one just takes into account stores, commercial 
establishments of all kinds and financial institutions. 

The financial sector, where employees of banks, trust 
comnanies, insurence firms and other financial institutions, as 
well as the real estate industry, employ some 238,009 workers, 
nearly all of whom are "white collar." 

In an attempt to ascertain how many white collar 
workers in Canada have been organized and which particular unions 
are enraged in this endeavour, the Canadian labour Congress in 
early 1967 engaged in a survey with their affiliated and directly 
chartered unions. As a result of a questionnaire, they secured 


information on 82 unions out of a total of 10) - or almost 80% of 


ie oe 


she total. From the 72 returned and completed avestionnaires 
anc their own per canita dues records, they learned that: 
nions which orvanize white collar workers 16 
(Note Table A) 


Organize white collar workers, but none 
organized at Dec. 31, 1966: g 


Organize white collar workers, but 


firures not yet available: a: 
No not organize white collar workers: 30 
Did not return auestionnaire: De 


Total 10h, 


However, of the twenty-two unions which did not return 
completed cuestionnaires, only one coulc possihly be interested in 
orsenizing large numbers of office emnloyees and this union is the 
National Association ef Broadcast ™mployees and Technicians. The 
rest of the list ranges from the Roilermakers to the lpholsterers! 


International Union. 


Examining the figures on Table A by union, we find that 


the Canadian lnion of Public "mployees ranks first with 106,060 
members, the Public Service Alliance second with 69,990 organized 
white collar workers. the Retail Clerks third with 19,500 and the 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


fourth with 13,000. 


od SWE 1% 


Here is a breakdown by workers organized: 


1G,000 or over: h unions 

§,000 but less than 10,009: 7 1 

1,000 but less than 5,000: aoe fall 
500 but less than 1,000: Mes 


Less than 500: 1G " 


Therefore, on the basis of their own fipures, 19 CLC unions 
fall into the category of having organized "less than 1,009 white 
collar workers" each and, at the upper end of the scale, only 
11 unions have organized 5,000 or more, 

In Quebec, the picture is somewhat different so far as 
unzon structure is concerned, In addition to those organized into 
CLC unions, here, a total of 5,000 white collar workers are 
organized under the banner of a number of major federations, which 
are affiliated with the Confederation of National Trade Unions. 
Only 7,725 of these are emnloyed in the private sector while 


sovernment unionized employees number 38,000. 


wee 


The following table renresents Quebec union membership 


of white col:ar workers 


TARIE B -=- White Collar Trade ™nion Membership, 
Quebec, 1967, Private Sector 
(prepared by CNTU) 


By Industry Number Unionized 
Forestry 500 
Mines, eee & Petroleum 200 
Man ufac turing 2900 
Transport & Communication 500 
Commerce 3000 
Finance, Tnsurance, Real !istate 525 
Services 1000 


On examining the areas of industry in which many of these 
unions operate, it would seem that several of them may be mining 
the same vein and more could be accomnlished by establishing clearer 
jurisdictional lines in the white collar field. Considerable 
effort and money have been put into camnaisns to organize white 
collar workers in Canada, especially afew major denartment store 
chains, but with little success. Reasons given for this failure 
rance from active opposition from the employers to lack of interest 
on the part of female or nart-time employees who look on their jobs 


as "temporary." 


i, A yt A 


Wnions which indicated they organized "white collar" workers and 


provided estimates of mimber orranized up to December 31, 1966, 


lumber 
Orzanized 


909 *Achors Fauity Association 
99 “Canadian Air Jiine Disnatchers ' Association 
1,500 *Canadian Air Line Emplovees' Association (affiliated March 1/67) 
1,900 “Canadian Air Line Flight Attendantst Association 
650 Censdian Air Traffie Control Association 
1,050 “Federation des Auteurs et des Artistes du Canada 
6,909 International "nion of United Automobile, Aerospace *% 


Agricoltural Emplement Workers of America 


950 International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America 


1,600 Building Service Employees! International Wnion 
559 International Chemicel Workers! Inion 
3,209 Communications Workers of America 
5,501 International Protherhood of Electrical Workers 
AOL Tnternational Union of Electrical, Radio *% Machine Workers 
L200 RC. Government Wmnoloyees Association 
136 International Loneshoremen's &% Warehousemen's Tinton 
990 International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 


Amalgamated Meat Gutters and Rutcher Workmen cf North America 


“American Federation of Musicians of the United States and Canada 


Table A 


Namher 


Orvanized 


Se. 8 i) American Newspaner Guild 
9,815 Office & Professional Erployees International Mnion 
S21 Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers International 'nion 
LOO International Union of Operating Engineers 
89 Inited Packinvhouse, Food ard Allied Workers 
90 Canadian 'mion of Postal Workers 
196,069 Canzdian Union of Public Bmnlevers 
60,000 Public Service Alliance of Canada (39,000 at Dec./66, 


another 30,909 at March 1, 1967) 


nas i0) International Rrotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 2 
Paner Mill Workers 


DEO) Association of Radio and Television Emplovees 
’ Ip LO} 
of Canada 


5 000 Rrotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employces 


13,000 Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport &@ 
General Workers 


19,009 Retail Clerks Internationsl Association 
909 “nion of Canadian Retail Employees 
6,650 Reteil, Wholesome & Department Store Union 
257 Mited Rubber, Cork, J.inoleum and Plastic Workers 


of America 


2,100 International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Nmployees 
and Moving Picture Operators of 1,5. and Canada 


Sta eS Inited Steelworkers of America 


1,760 xCommercial Telerraphers! 'Mnion 


Pig A 


Table A 


Number 
Organized 


tebe d American Federation of Technical lneineers 
2,005 Federation of Televhone Workers of Rritish Colunbia 
3, 10h *Association of Canadian Television and Radio Artists 
255 Textile Workers' Union of America 
250 United Textile Workers of America 
100 Tobacco Workers! International Union 
7,000 Transportation Communication Fmplovees! Union 
110 “American Guild of Variety Artists 
502 Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees! Association 
1,496 CLO Directly Chartered Locals 
302,156 TOTAL 


* Information not provided by unions, but based on membership 
figures reported when payment of per canita dues made to the 
Canadian Labour Congress 


Source: Prepared as nart of a renort done by the Research Dept., 
Canadian Labour Coneress, 1967. 


In its recent study, presented to the May, 196R Convention, 
the Conadian Labour Consress Comvitsee on Mnity and Structure 
recomended that the number of unions affiliated to the Canadian 
Labour Congress be reduced. The Report stated that organizing 
efforts in Canada were stymicd by the small size of many wmions, 
resources and treasuries. The Committee felt that if there were 
fewer wnions, leaders of the large and more powerful groups would 
be able to consolidate their resources, utilize their organizing 
staffs more effectively and coordinate their efforts so that the 
present needless and wasteful duplication, not to mention juris- 
dictional wrangles, could be avoided. Althoush the Committee's 
work was directed at the whole body of labour organizations with 
which the Congress was concerned, in no other sector of the labour 
force is this advice more necessary than in the white collar one, 
There is only one unton in Canada which crganizes white collar 
workers only, namely, the United Office & Professional Workers 
Union. Thus, we have approximately HS unions affiliated with the 
CLC which organize white collar workers in Canada, in addition to 
the CTU federations, which organize in Quebec. About twenty 
of these unions can be said to he operating seriously or 
effectively and most of these are snall. Obviously, consolidation 
of unions woule be a sisnificant step in imnroving orranizing 
effectiveness, Rut, when one considers the entrenched interests 
and political investments of some union leaders, as wel] as the 
complications of decertification and nesotiation of new contracts, 


the prospects do not appear encourarins. 
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VI THE NEED FOR COLLECTIVES avTIOn aMONG WHI COLLax WORKERS 


Elsewhere in this report statistics are given on the extent 
and type of white collar labour organizations which now exist in 
Canada. In considering, however, this distinct subject, i.e. the 
"need", it will be necessary to select my own basic definition of 
"white collar workers." ‘There are as many definitions and class4- 
fications as there are writers, but it is necessary to state my 
working definition before pronerly analyzing the need. I would 
divide the white collar ~roup into five separate and distinct 
categories: those in the white collar industry of finance; those 
in public service, either as civil servants or employees of govern- 
ment agencies and Crown corporations; those in retail trade; those 
in offices directly associated with production facilities; and 


those who work side by side with production workers. 


In the public service field, there has been overwhelming 
acceptance among civil servants of the need for union orgunization 


and collective bargaining. ‘There ure now approximately 225,000 


federa] employees including the Urown corporations and 173,000 

employees of the provincial governments. It has been estimated 
that two out of every three men and women in the public service 
- federal, provincial and municipal - belong to some kind of 


union organization. 


In retail trade, trade union membership has grown slowly. 
The ketail Clerks International Association reports a total member- 
ship of 19,500. Other clerks are to be found in Teamster union 
units ana in the United, ntetail, Wholesale and Department store 
Employees! Union, or counted as UN'U members. Working Vonditions, 
1967 gives 37,420 as the number of employees engaged in office 


occupations in the retail trades. Sales employees number 51,297. 


So far, with the unique exception of the Montreal City & 
District Savings Bank unit of 1100, the white collar employees 
of the finance industry, including employees of banks, trust compa- 
nies, insurance firms and the real estate industry have been aloof 


to unionism. 
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In offices directly associated with production facilities, 
the potential has not even been touched. ‘The United Auto 
Workers' Union has a membership of 6000 in Canada, the Steel- 
workers report about 4,000. ‘lhe Office & Professional 
Employees International Union has organized a few of these 
units, but with a total membership of 9,815 (prior to the 
certification of the Savings Bank unit above), it can't be 
said to have made significant progress. As mentioned in 
another section, the total membership by the UNTU of white 


collar office employees in the private sector amount to 7,725. 


In the words of the song, "there's & long way to go." 


It would be appropriate at this juncture to insert a 
reminder that two long-established unions in Canada (the 
Canadien Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
and the Brotherhood of Nailway and Steamship Vlerks) success- 
fully organized their white collar jurisdiction on the railways 


decades aso. 


Advantages of union organization for white collar workers 


As our survey of white collar workers shows (see Section _X!_), 
they believe they have ready access to their supervisors! 
attention. They do not find it difficult to discuss their work 
problems and are generally satisfied with their promotion possi- 
bilities. But with increasin,;: size and automation, this tradi- 
tional informal relationship may diminish and in certain cases, 
cease altogether. The computer is an impersonal object. It is 
no respecter of seniority or "claim" to status. The message 


Will be “adjust or ger out.” 


The computer has also made it necessary for the employer 
to carry on round-the-clock operations and we are beginning to 
witness the phenomenon of the white collar worker on shift work. 
More and more, then, his work environment will match the blue 
collar worker's. s#ven his traditional proximity to management 
will be ruptured. His job which can be displaced overnight may 
more and more Banas part of an overall production process. 
Where there is no union organization to represent the employees, 
it may never occur to some managements that they have any res- 
ponsibility to the employees in the matter of retaining or 


minimizing the dislocation of people who have been in their employ. 


The consequences: of unemployment and dislocation for 
office workers is more shattering than for manual workers whose 
mode of life and social behaviour is not affected by the 
loss of a job. For the white collar worker who assumes that 
security is synonymous with the type of work he has chosen for 
his life's vocation, he is accustomed to staying with the same 
employer for most of his life. ‘The office environment is essen- 
tially a middle class environment. The husbands and fathers 
usually live in suburbia, trying to keep up with the Joneses 
and are usually great users of consumer credit. They are 
preoccupied with keeping up appearances in line with the 
standards of their community, their children's expectations 
and their own self-image. ‘The whole family can suffer trauma- 
tic experiences if the feather becomes unemployed. ‘they lack 
the resilience and edaptability of manual workers who can ride 


the storm. 


Despite the fact that office employees are the most vul- 
nerable group of our work society and the most threatened by 
technological change, they are the least prepured organiza- 


tionally to defend themselves or to persuade their employers to 
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take their problems into account. should this unhappy event be 
multiplied many times over, the impact on our economy could be 
serious. Not only is their purchasing power withdrawn, they 

represent a drain on the rest of the community in welfare pay- 


ments or unemployment insurance. 


If, through collective action, office workers are able to 
influence management to plan for a minimum of displacement, they 


are not only helping themselves but the whole economy as well. 


The importance of such action cannot be underestimated 
when one considers the fact previously noted in another section 
of this report, namely, that the white collar worker segment of 
the work force has grown to the point where, in Uanada, we have 


become a predominantly white collar society. 


The Kconomic Vouncil of Vanada has estimated that during 
the present decade, the labour force will #row considerably 
faster than it did in the decade 1950-60. But even if the 
trend of the last decade were maintained, the clerical labour 


force will grow twice as fast as the labour force as a whole. 


DUS 5 Lt automation causes restrictions in hiring, which is 
predicted by Mr. John McDonald of the Canada Department of 
Labour in his study of office automation, the result could be 
a rising rate of unemployment among office workers. As time 
goes on and more firms will be applying the computer to their 
whole operation, there will be fewer non-automated departments 


to which the displaced clerks can be shifted. 


But again referring to my own study of white collar wor- 
kers in @ later section of this report, there seems to be no 


evidence so far that many office workers feel this insecurity. 


This may be due in large measure to the seneral expansion of 
white collar employment and also to what Professor Al Blum of 
Michigan State University refers to as the "A & P Policy" 

i.e., attrition and prepnancy. ‘This restriction on new hirings 
raises a problem for the unions. On the one hand, the present 
employed office workers feel no insecurity so are not interested 
in joining unions. On the other hand, the new clerical workers 
coming on to the labour market may never vet a job and would 


therefore be inaccessible to the union orgunizer. 
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If there is no significant increase in the numbers of 
white collar workers joining unions, then the traditional 
labour riovement will cease to be the spokesman for labour - 
it will merely be the spokesman for one small and shrinking 
part of it. The political and economic strength of the 
labour movement will diminish proportionately with the 
decline in numbers and when that happens, the influence of 
labour in important decision-making bodies will diminish 
markedly. ‘Theretore, if the white collar worker remains 
unorganized, he represents a growing threat to the strength 


of the trade union movement. 


When judged from this light, it is impossible to decide 
which group needs the other more. Do the unions need the 
white collar workers more than the white collar workers need 
the unions? what does emerge is that both groups need each 


other for continued survival and dynamic frowth. 


Vid 


Problems and Prospects in white Vollar Worker Organization 


We have noted in some detail the comparison in development 
between white collar unions and their more successful blue 
collar union brothers and sisters. ‘There are many obstacles 
which have prevented the widespread growth of office unions. 
Without going into great detail, I would like to list a few of 


these obstacles or problems: 


wpecial nature and conditions of white collar work 

the nhysical working conditions for white collar workers 
have not been as arduous as those for the factory worker. He 
does not regard his job as "hard work" in the way, for example, 
as a man who works in a foundry may dread his work-day. ‘lhe 
white collar worker has not had to punch a time clock; his work 
pace has been easier. ‘The office worker enjoyed paid vacations 
and holidays long before collective bargaining or public policy 
forced employers to grant them to factory workers. His expec- 
tations of job security were hi;h. In fact, he was brain- 
washed. by his narents to believe that even thoush he miyyht earn 


less than the carpenter, he would have the comfort of knowing that 


he would be working fifty-two weeks @ year. 


St ates 


Identification with lanagement 

As we note in our study the office worker tends to identify 
himself with management, in part because he hopes to hold a 
manazement position himself one day. Because he is in such close 
contact with manazement on a constant basis, he is aware of mana- 
gement's union attitudes. If he is ambitious and optimistic of 
his aavancement possibilities, he hesitates to jeopardize his 


chances. 


High ratio of female employees 

Over fifty percent of all white collar workers are women. 
It has been noted in most of the literature on white collar 
unionism that women workers are usually less interested in the 
long-range career possibilities of their jobs than are their male 
counterparts. They often use the word "temporary" when giving 
reasons for not anplying for higher-rated jobs or for becoming 
involved in union activity. because of the higher numbers of 
women workers in office occupations, the promotion possibilities 
of the more "stable" male white collar workers are much (~reater 
This also tends to reduce the appeal of trade unionism for these 
males. Our survey of white collar workers bears out this con- 
clusion. and in my personal interview of personnel officials 


of the Bank of Kiontreal, they stressed this latter point. ‘They 


hee 


stated that 90j of their female employees were under thirty years 
of age. Their annual turnover rate for Wouen in banking was 42,0 
whereas it was 18,0 for the males. ‘they added that 35-4076 of 

their female employees resigned for marriage or pregnancy reasons 
and then returned to bank employment sometime later during their 


marriages. 


The CLC, to its credit, set up a White Collar Organizing 
Committee in 1962. In addition to carrying on research, it has 
held conferences and seminars, all designed to arouse their 
affiliated organizations to the needs and prospects of organizing. 
But to my knowledge, not one of their high-rankiny officials 
charged with responsibility for the white collar drive is a 
woman! I raise this issue, not in any feminist sense, but 
because this is one area where the sensitivity and svecial 
knowledge of a professional organizer of the female sex can be 


of considerable assistance. 


vinall size of units 
The small size of most office employee units is a further 
deterrent to union orgunizing. vommunication with other oflice 


units in other estaolishments 1s difficult. here are few 


incentives and opportunities for people to assert leadership in 
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small units. Unions have generally not been enthusiastic about 
organizing small units, because the costs of servicing are so 
high and the frustrations so much greater for proiessional 


organizers. 


Working Conditions, 1967, reports on a coverage of 1,107,209 
distributed amone ADO. It must be kept in mind that these 


represent establishments of twenty or more employees. 


Kxclusions in the Law 

This matter is analyzed in considerable detail in the 
section on "Problems in the Law", so I shall merely mention it 
here. Definition of the appropriate bargainins unit has proved 
to be a serious stumbling block in many instances. ‘This is not 
so much true where white collar workers form a cleerly identi- 
fiable group 8s in white collar workers distinct from factory 
workers. But many difficulties are encounterea when one ;,0es 
above the clerk level and anproaches the supervisory level. 
More often than not, the employer will balk at the inclusion 
in a union of employees he labels "confidential or supervisory." 


Whether in the ena the Labour Boards agree with him is often not 
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the main deterrent. Ilierely the arguing over inclusions and 
xclusions can so delay certificution that by the time the case 
before the Boards is completed, the enthusiasm is considerably 


reduced and morale of the union membership weakened. 


ni 


Inexperience of ‘l'rade Union Leaders 


The lack of professional or white collar exverience of 
many of the individuals charged with the resoonsibility for 
organizing white collar workers Fas served as « handicap in 
orgenizing. Very often, the education level of the workers is 
higher than of the officers who are attempting to persuade them 
to join the ranks of labour. Such leaders fail to make a 
favourable impression. furthermore, organizing, like most ac- 
tivity today, is a job for professionals. In many cases, there 
is more required than knowing how to get a case before the 
Labour Boaras. ‘There are instances where a knowledge of ».sycho- 
logy would be useful. An understanding of the special circun- 


stances in the office which is being organized is essential. 


hany union leaders have not taken the trouble to do their homework. 
They frequently lack awareness thiut there are differences between 
white and blue collar workers. In fact, one prominent union 


leader, frequently in the news of labour disputes in Canada, told 
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me this: "Blue collar and white collar workers are the same. 
They both want more money, don't they? 41] this business about 
the special needs of white coller workers is nonsense." (I 


haven't quoted him exactly rn) 


White collar workers are free riders 

Nhe allegation is frequently made that there is no need for 
the office employees in industry to join unions, since they re- 
ceive the benefits of the efforts expended by the blue collar 
worker unions in their establishment. ‘There is considerable 
evidence to the effect that in most industries, the employers 
pass along to their office employees the economic gains previously 
negotiated by the shop unions. The blue collar workers quite 
naturally resent this and there is little cordiality between the 
two groups. The fact remains that if enouzh office employees 
feel that they have little to sain by unionizins, since they 
receive the same or similar gains than the blue collar workers, 
they will not demonstrate much interest in organizin;’. wae 
comparisons indicate that blue coller workers! wages have gone 
aheaa of those of the white collar workers. llowever, the impor= 
tant point is that the office workers believe they are doing as 
well as they might, even with unions. ‘then, why pay dues, espe- 
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cially to some U.S. based union. 


ittitudes on Strikes 


Iwo union leaders charged with responsibility itor white 
collar collective bargaining in Hydro operations told us that 
their membership was reluctant to go out on strikes. They 
resisted the strike necessity anc sought alternative means of 
settling disputes. One union leader in tuebec told me that 
althoush his white collar membership voted for a strike in one 
instence, they were most reluctant to accept picket line duty. 
They did not attemot to "break the strike" or cross the picket 
line, but they did not show up to walk on the line and carry a 
picket sign. They said they dicn't feel well or they went out 
of town so they wouldn't heve to answer the telephone when a 


union officer called. 


This point of view was reiterated by at least two more union 
leaders with whom I discussed strike action as well as an attorney 
active in union representation work. This lack of militancy was also 


confirmed by our survey wnich is referred to in the survey section. 


he situation is further confused by the lack of knowledge 
on the part of most union members us to when a strike is legal 
and when it is not. Dispute procedures are often complicated 
and poor communication is common during “ strike. Since strikes 


are often identified in the minds of the public and the white 


collar workers themselves with manual workers, the office workers 
are reluctant to be at the receiving end of public disapproval, 


as well as remarks from their family and friends. 


In some instances, workers have adopted substitute techniques 
for strikes, which may be more deleterious to dispute settlement 
than a strike. fire fighters, for example, have telephonedin 
that they were sick in large numbers at one time. ‘This was as 
effective as any strike would be. The cities were left with 
only emergency protection. lydro-duebec employees experimented 
with the rotating strike which affects only one department or 
operation over one 24-hour period, but announcement of which 
department will be made inoperative is held until the lest moment. 
Nurses and teachers have utilized the mass resignation techniques, 
while the less militant office worker has just quit rather than 
briny attention to his srievances or seek collective action for 
their redress, not realizing he would have plenty of company in 


nis misery. 
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the above obstacles mentioned to white collar organization 
are not intended to serve as @ complete list of aeterrents. 
However, taere are enou.h given here to convey some sense of 
the frustration and disappointment that lie in wait for the 
organizers of white collar unions. The psycholovical handicaps 
inherent among white collar workers, the lack of expertise on 
the part of orgenizers does not leave me eptimistic as to the 
prospects. I doubt if the labour unions will make the structu- 
ral chan;es necessary to accomnodate the white collar work force 
in the private sector. ‘The main hope for waite collar unionism 
lies in the possible successful organization and collective 
bargaining experiences of white collar unions in the public 
sector. ‘his development will, I suggest, prove most significant 
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VIII Nature of White Vollar Worker Demands 


Without engaging in a far-ranging study comparing white 
collar workers in the private sector with their blue collar 
counterparts, it would be difficult to specify all of the 
issues or collective bargaining demands which are unique to 
white collar workers. It was in this aspect of my study that 
I experienced the most difficulty in my interviews with manage- 
ment and union leaders. Most of the managers shrugged their 
shoulders and replied, "it doesn't matter to us. sargaining 


with both unions is the sume. They ask for the same things." 


Victor Gotbaum, Director of the American Federation of 
State, County, and lunicipal Employees of New York City, 
replied to my question that he finds very little difference 
in bargaining for both groups. He went on to say that their 
union was beginnin;: to ask for more involvement of their white 
collar members in work design and planning for dislocations. 


’ 


Other than that, there were few differences. 


Xv 


In general, some of the collective bargaining areas which 
are of special concen to white collar workers are: "better 
vacations and sick leave plans than have normally been bar- 


gained for by factory workers' union, less interest in such 
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things as supolementary unemployment benefit funds and more 
interest in insurance and stock-sharing programs. But it is 
easy to exaggerate the differences between blue collar and 
white collar groups. Once organized, white collar groups 
seem to nezsotiate agreements that show more similarities than 


differences when compared to manual workers! agreements." # 


Study of the "Provisions in Vollective Agreements" publi- 
cations of the Economics and Kesearch Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour does not indicate that there are substan- 
tive differences between white and blue collar collective 
bargaining provisions in union azreements. This conclusion 
was confirmed by lir. Felix Quinet, Chief, Collective Bargaining 
Division, in an interview. In the overtime area, one fact stands 
out, namely, the hich proportion of white collar agreements 
which make no specific provision for overtime compensation after 
daily hours ---280. It is even higher, 43% in the case of over- 
time compensation after weekly hours. ‘The agreements of manual 
workers nearly always specify overtime payments. lHowever, as 
with many other collective bargaining issues, pay and fringe 


benefit practices which prevail in the firms are not always 


# Kverett Kassalow, "White Collar Trade Unions", Contemporary 
Developments in Inaustralized Societies, edited by Adolf Sturmthal, 
University of Illinois Press, 1966. 
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specitied in the azreementa. Lunoh time and coffee breaks meay 
not be barguinable items in some companies but the practices 
exist and may be somewhat flexible. In many instances, the 
employees are not anxious to include these matters in collec- 
tive bargaining discussions, fearing to jeopardize practices 


they already enjoy. The same applies to meal allowances. 


A brief listing of other collective bargaining areas may 


indicate the difficulties of precise tabulations: 


Education and Training 

This supject is not included in the Department of Labour 
study of clause comparisons. Up-grading dependent on newly- 
acquired knowledge and skills is a matter of utmost importance 
to white coller workers. In my own study, this was frequently 
mentioned. It also must be said that hundreds of companies 
in vanada provide financial assistance to employees who can 
take courses in their area. Some will ¢0 so far as to pay 
py. tial salaries while employees are in training. Yet this 
was not mentioned to me as un example of a collective bargaining 


demand by the untous. 
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Removal of Sex Discrimination 

Lqual pay for equal work is commonly thought of in con- 
nection with removal of sex barriers in the work place. but 
the orgunizer of the United Office and Professional Workers 
Union, who was responsible for the successful drive in the 
Montreal City and District Savings Banks, told me that the 
Union succeeded in establishing equality in the matter of 
promotions as well. Furthermore, the female employees suf- 
fered from the fact that they had no choice in the location 
of their work. ‘That meant that they could be sent to work in 
a bank located in the opposite end of the city from which they 
lived. Consequently, they spent hours in transportation. If 
they had to work overtime, this was a serious matter for them. 
Union recognition made it possible for them to exercise seniority 


rights in determining where they worked. 


Shift work 

Automation has brought shift work to office employment. 
But in the case of the above-mentioned union in the Montreal 
banks, tne union negotiated the termination of the night banking 


hours. wefore the union agreement was concluded, bankiny hours 
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were from 9 to 3:30 and 7 to 8 p.m. This meant that if the 

employees did not live near the bank, they had to stay in the 
vicinity of the bank until they had completed their evening's 
work. Although they were given a small stipend for supper, it 


was hardly sufficient to get a full meal. 


There are many other issues in bargaining which are related 
to the special conditions inherent in any one type of employment. 
There is little evidence, but there are indications that white 
collar workers are besinning to show interest in discussions 
between contracts which are relevant to job content and the 
nature of their work. ‘Some of the office union leaders we 
interviewed referred to this as a future aim, but it is doubt- 
ful whether there is a groundswell of support for this from the 
rank and file office worker. Our survey shows that he is keenly 
interested in his job, but so far he is not articulate about what 


the union can do about securing his involvement on a higher level. 
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TX Problens in the Law 


Assuming that the obligation o* the legal processes 

is to facilitate union organization, it is necessary to examine some 
of the leral restrictions imposed on the organization of the white 
col!ar workers in Canada, However, it must be pointed out that with 

one Canada Labour Relations Act, i.e., the Industrial Relations 
And Disputes Investigations Act, an’ ten provincial labour relations 
Acts, all of which contain varying provisions, analysis is somewhat 
difficult. I will.however, attempt to deal with the relevant 
language in the Acts, the problems raised by the present iater- 
pretation of this legislation ard some supgestions which have been 


made for changes in the legislation. 


fa 


A number o* reasons have bean advanced as to why our present 
legislation poses special problems for the organization of white collar 
workers, First, of course, labour relations lesislation was in the 
main, oririnally conceived of as only applyins to blue collar workers. 
Sacondly, it must be remembered that in the contoxt of the times when 
the legislation was passed, the organisation o” white collar workers 
in large numbers was a dim possibility. No fulleseale attompt was 
mide to provide for them in the legislation. This means that many 
caterories of white collar workers are now excluded by broad intor- 
pretutions of managerial and confidential status. Third, it was 
vrobably not contemplated that certain categories of professional 
groups, such as nurses or teachers, would ever wish to become union 


members. 


lecislative Exclusions 
1. Managerial and confid-ntiels employees 


All of the Act exclude manarerial and certain confidential 
employees, The texts of the Acts in eisht of the provinces are 
substantially similar to this phrasing in the IRDI Act -— "A 
manager or superintendent, or any other person who, in the opinion 
of the Board, exercises management functions or is employed in 


a confidential capacity in matters relating to labour relations." 


Jn Manitoha the Labour Board jis also authorized to 
exclude. from the definition of an emnloyee, persons who are. engaced 
in "matters of a nature such that it would, in the opinion of the 
Board, be unfair to the emnloyer for that person to be included 


in a unit that is appropriate for collective bargaining," 


The Saskatchewan Trade nion Act more narrowly defines 
the meaning of manarement function by linking it with the authority 
to hire sand fire =-/"Fmployee" means any person sin theyemnloyment 
of an employer, except a person having and :rezularly exercising 
authority to employ or discharge emnloyecs or resularly acting 


on behalf of omanaremenb imea con ficgentimliscanaciby 2s elt 
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2, Professionals. 

Exept in Quebec and Saskatchewan, persons in the medical, 
dental, architectural, engineering and leval professions are not 
deemed to be employees by the definitions in the Acts. Other 
exclusions are persons in the dietetic profession in Manitoba 
and New Brunswick, nurses in New Brunswick and Prince Fdward Island, 
agrologists in Manitoba and persons in the land surveying profession 
in Ontario. Teachers governed by provincial school Acts are 
excluded in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Prince Edward Island. In addition, in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, 
although teachers are included under the normal labovr relations 
legislation, negotiations are carried out under special separate 


lezislation,. 


Interpretation of Managerial and Confidential Status 


It would be an impossible task to set down with any 
accuracy a set of guide rules based on lahour relations boards! 
decisions which could accurately predict whether a person would. or 
would not be excluded from a bargaining unit on the basis of their 
supposed managerial or confidential status. The decisions of the 


several Boards vary widely and in most instances the reasons for 


Although "professionals" do not come within the purview of my 
Task Force assignment, it is necessary to mention them here. 
Since government statistics and some legislation vo not 
distinguish amons "professionals", "technical" or "office 
employees", it is impossible to analyze the impact of 
legislation without taking this factor into account, 
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the decision in any particular individual's case are not recorded, 
Many factors are involved in the Roard's decisions and assessments 
must be made as to the degree to which functions are exercised 

and the weight which should be given to the exercising of any 

such function. Furthermore, board decisions are based on 
considerations other than the exact wording of the laws or even 
precedents. The background of individual labour board members 
must be taken into account, in fact, even their inclinations or 
prejudices. After studying the history of any one subject of 
cases which have been before labour boards over a period = time, 
for example, unfair labour practices cases, leaves one with the 
distinct impression that decisions may hinge on who is sitting on 
cases that particular day. Split decisions are not uncommon, even 


if not publictzed,. 


On the question of the limitation of exclusions based 
on confidentiality, the case of Labour Relations Board (B.C.) 


et al. Ve Canada Safeway lim tea (i953) 53 CLLC. 1/70eat t7m per 


Rand J. may serve to illustrate the point. A reminder may be 
necessary here that this case was decided under the old B.C. 
Indu:trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act which did not limit 
Ncon*idential" to those mtters relatiny to industrial relations. 
The Court here held that comptometer operators and vower machine 
operators in the regional head office were eligible for inclusion 


in a bargaining unit although in the course of their duties they 
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had access to statistics regarding the financial operations of 


the company: 


"This condition is present more or less 
in every business and an employee is under a 
legal duty as a term of his employment to treat 
all such matters as the exclusive concern of the 
proprietor. But the question under the statute 
is not to be determined by the test whether the 
employee has incidental access to this information; 
it is rather whether between the particular em- 
ployee and the employer there exists a relation 
of a character that stands out from the generality 
of relations, and bears a special quality of 
confidence... Between the management and the 
confidential employee there is an element of 
personal trust which permits some degree of 
"thinking aloud" on special matters: It may be 
on matters in relation to employees, competitors 
or the public or’ on proposed action of any 
sort or description; for that information is of 
a nature out of the ordinary and is kept within 
a strictly limited grovp. In many instances 
it is of the essence of the confidence that the 
information be not disclosed to any member or 
any group or body of the generality of emnloyees." 


Althouch JT am not concerned with public employees as such 
in this report, it may be worthwhile to include reference to their 
approach of the Federal Governnent in the Public Service Staff 
Relations Act, 1967. The act does not confine 'confidential" 
to matters of labour relations which seems to be the normal 


practice in the eleven non-governmental jurisdictions, but also 


covers such areas as access to sovernment policy information, etc. 


Having pointed out that labour relations board members 
are subject to the same human frailties as the rest of us, I would 
like to outline some of the criteria used by the Roards in reaching 


their decisions. I resret that it was impossible to outline the 


ite 


experience of all eleven jvriscaictions. JI shall list those here 


which are drawn from the practice of the Canada Labour Relations 


Board and assume that the provincial boards apply similar criteria, 


even though they may not specify this. 


1. Managerial 


First, the type o* function is examined. Does the 


employee have the authority to: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


employ, suspend or discharge employees in the 
barcaining unit, either cirectly or by effective 
recommendations; 


recommend wage changes, promotions, dcemotions or 
transfer cirectly or by effective recommendation 


discipline employees or grant leave of absence; 


make confidential reports on employees in the 
barcaining unit; 


(e) particinate in company policy raking; 


(f) 


attend suvervisory or othermeetings as a 
management representative; 


assume the duty of suneriors in their absence, 


manner of the exercise of these functions is also examined. 


the frequency of exercising the duties and responsibilities; 
the percentage of working time given to these duties; 


the importance of the employee's position in terms of 
conditions of emplovment and special privileges as 
distinguished from the rest of the employees and the 
size of salary in-relation to other people in the 
units 


dias 


(d) the community of interest between managerial or 
supervisory staff and employees sunervised; 


(e) whether these functions include participation in 
special areas, such as collective bargaining or the 
processing of grievances; 

(f) whether these management functions are exercised 
with respect to personnel or only with resvect to 
equipment; 

(¢) whether these functions are delezated to a large 
number of employees supervised. 

Finally, the CLRB will take into consideration the 


relationship of the positions in questions to similar categories 


in established units in similar firms or even in other industries, 


2. Confidential 
Several criteriamy be listed here which are used by 


the Boards in determining eligibility: 


(a) the aecess to employee records and payroll; 
(b) time or motion study dutiess 


(c) confidential correspondence relatins to emnloyees 
and production costs; 


(d) the auditing of work of other employees; 
(e) the reporting on or investigating of other employees; 
(f) the participation in policy making; 
(gz) the pronortion of time spent on such duties and 
any special priveleges enjoyed. 
Tt is important to mention here that in most cases the 


Boards, with the exception of Ontario, are usually not called upon 
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to make the decisions as to managerial and confidential exclusions, 
Often, a certification will simply cover "all employees" at a 
particular location or in a particular occupation. Only when 
disputes as to specific indivicuals occur , are they submitted 


to the Board for determination as to eligibility or exclusion, 


Rarzaining Units 


Some Beards, Ontario, Quebec, Alberta, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, as a matter of policy, never certify office employees 
with any other group of emoloyees. The Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Boards of British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Prince Edward Island may approve a union application for a 


bargaining unit composed of both plant and office employees. 


However, even in the latter jurisdictions, the number 
of joint office and plant employees! certifications is small. 
First, unions attemptimg to gain certification generally exclude 

ffice employees from their applications. Secondly, the Boards 
are willing to certify of fice emmloyees with nlant employees 


only with the consent of the office-employees, Finally, many union 


constitutions bar office employees from membership. Other local 
practices may enter into the determination, i.e. o'fice employees 
are never certified with other employees in the lorging industry 


of Britisn Columbia. 


Even in those provinces where, as a matter of policy, the Roards 
do not issue joint certifications, there may be excentions to the 
rule. For instance, in Ontario, the Roard has issued a joint 
certification where the number of office emplovees is too small 

to farm a bargaining unit. As an additional requirement, they have 
issued such certifications only where the office emmloyee is a 


member of the union, 


Through their decisions, one may glean the rationale of 
the Roards for refusing to certify office and plant employees in 
the same bargaining unit. They claim that there may be little 
community of interest between the employees which could lead to 
serious friction within the bargaining unit. Whether such 
aifferences will remain as a paramount factor if office employees 


become unionized in larger numbers remains to be seen, 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Tn dealing with the lecal aspects of the difficulties which 
white collar workers experience when entering collective bargaining 
relationshins, J am conscious of my personal inadequacies here. One 
would almost certainly have to be a member of the leval. profession 
and have handled a number of cases before the Roards on presuminy to 
make suggestions for improvement of the lezislation or administrative 
practices. Therefore, JT will confine myself here to outlininj: the 


suggestions which have been made by the spokesmen for interested 


labour organizations. 


aes 


Refore dealing with specific recommendations, I do want to 
call attention tc the imoortance of the Public Service Staff 
Relations Act, enacted in 1967. The lesislation is too youns to 
enable us to arrive at any firm conclusions on how the collective 
barzaining process has fared under it. Rut one can assume that the 
framers of the law did benefit from the experiences before the 
eleven Boards from their inception and incorporated some improvements 


in the federal leszislation. Experience under the Act is bound to 


have a demonstration effect in the other jurisdictions. 


l. Managerial status 


The federal act has set relatively narrow limits on the 
definition of managerial status. In part, due to the size and far 
flung operations of the federal service, there are many levels of 
supervision and if the normal c.iteria had been applied, large 
numbers of personnel, includinzs some who are very low on the pay 
scale, would have been excluded from the process of collective 
bargaining. This also would have meant that if the usual standards 
had been applied, persons in jobs with high wage ranges such as 
professionals who had little or no supervisory responsibility 


woul«: be included in collective barvaininc. 


Therefore, the federal Act includes those who have 
executive duties and responsibilities, those who are directly 


involved in the vrocess o° collective bareaining on behalf of the 


emnloyer, those who are required to deal formally with grievances 
and those who are employed in certain specified confidential 
positions. Persons deemed to have executive duties are those 
engaged in the development of government policy, the directions 

of government prozrams and a functions in which there is 
requirement for exceptional ability in utilizing resources or in 
initiating or modifying administrative functions. There is also 

a further provision that persons may be regarded as being employed 
in a managerial or a confidential capacity if, in the opinion of the 
Public Service Staff Relations Board, they shoul:. not be included 

in the barzaining unit by reasons of their duties and resnonsibilities 


to the employer. 


The Labour Relations Boards in the eleven non-governmental 
jurisdictions have seemed to make little distinction between manacerial 
and supervisory functions. Even though some Acts do not specifically 
list supervisory functions as being grounds for exclusions from 
collective bargaining, it appears that if a man is performing 
sunervisory functions ata high enoush level and for a substantial 


portion of his working time, then he is regarded as manarerial. 


As more and more parsons are drawn into collective 
barcuinines relations under the Public Service Staff Relations Act, 
many of these employees will have hisher salaries and sreater 


responsibilities than those in the non-rovernmental area, Again, 


eee 


it is worth mentioning here that if these procedures prove 
effective in the federal government, the pressure will build 
for implementing these procedures in the private field. Also, 


3 


with the growth in size of private establishments and introduction 
of increasing technology, these offices will more and more resemble 


sovernmentsal. operations. The Poards may look to the federal government 


for models in the determination of exclusions. 
2. Confidentiality 


At the present time the Boards seem to be guided by their 
own prececents on this questione, The unions themselves have admitted 
that they «jive in very aqvickly on the exclusion of these so-called 
"confidential" employees when the question is raised. They state 
that perhans labour organizations should be more aggressive in 
insisting on the inclusion of employees claimed to have divided 
loyalty because of their positions. Employers are too quick to 
seize on this as a possible strategy, particularly when the 
recucrement for sienntures of union members before the Roards is 


closely met. 


3, Rarrvaining Units 


The point was made earlier that in some instances, there 
miy be little in common between offices emnlovees and plant “mployees 


even if they were certified in the same bargaining unit. But some 


Sar 


union snokesmen claim that it micsht be worthwhile to risk this 


fe 
re 
Gre 


ternal conflict rather than leavine employees in sitvations 
where they are vulnerable to anti-vnion attitudes on the nart of 
their supervisors or employers. Otherwise, separate organizing 
campaigns will have to be carried out each time asainst each 
employer. Since office units in plants are relatively small, 
these office emplcvees are susceptible to antaronistic attitudes 
and find it hard to acquire the resources necessary for such 


canipaigns. 


I have merely touched on some of the legislative problems 
encountered by white collar workers when they attempt to enter on 
collective bargaining relationships. There is a need here for a 
thorousn study which would examine some of the recent decisions 


affecting them. 


A new case worth mentioning here is the certification 
of the employees of the Montreal City and District Savings Ranks 
into a unit of the United Office and Professional Workers Union. 
The arzunent over the exclusions, particularly the "accountant" 
classification, elayed certification before the Candda Labour 
Relations Board for almost a year and considerably damaged the 
morale of the union members. ‘They were eventually excluded. 
Another case concerned Faton's in Toronto. The allegation has 


been made that arsuments before the Ontario Roarc over sune 'visory 


aera 


exclusions in Faton's denartment store cost the union the 
certification of that store's emplovees in Toronto in 1951. 

The supervisors were counted on by the union as a potential 

source of union leadership. Their exclusion weakened the union 
anc the vote was lost by a narrow margin. The cammaign took place 


over a period of four years. 


Still another instance of large scale exclusions concerns 
Quebec-Hydro. Five thousand white collar workers are employed by 
Hydro and only 2800 were permitted to become members of the barvaining 
unite All senior clerks are excluded, thus eliminating promotion 


possibilities within the bargaining unit. 


A final illustration will confirm the point made, One 
manager at Ontario Hydro described a situation to us which occurred 
durins the late 1950's. The union crganizing there contested some 
900 exclusions. Proceedings before the Labour Roard dragged on 
for almost two years with no result. At that point each party to 
the Gispute delegated full responsibility to one representative. 
Together they worked out and a ee the outstanding differences 


in a matter of four months. 


We need to know whether in fact, large numbers in Canada 
in various jurisdictions have been excluded from the collective 
bargaining process, and, if so, did those exclusions have an 


adverse effect on the overall application for certification? Tt 


is possible that with the passage of time and increased interest 
on the part of white collar workers in obtaininge certification 


liberalizing amendments to the present lerislation may follow. 
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X Management 
Attitudes 


It is only after reviewing the material to be included in 
this report that | have become fully aware of the mijor gaps in 
the information I have eneraneds i can now wish that I had time 
and opportunity to do another survey -- this one ;eared to mana- 
eerial attitudes on white coller unionism. I would start with 
a thorough analysis of the major Labour Boerds cases in the 
eleven jurisdictions which dealt with the problems of exclu- 
sions of certain categories and would analyze the arguments of 


the employers. J would want to follow up some of the more 


important cases with personél interviews of managers. 


It is obvious, of course, that the opposition of employers 
to the inclusion of certain of these catezrories is a major fac- 
tor in deterring white collar union organization. This point 
is mentioned so frequently by union leaaers as a stumbling block 
to organization, that we must accept that it is true. Some 
union leaders have put it to me in another way -- "it isn't that 
the Board rules prevent their inclusion, it's that the Board 


members choose to interpret the rules to suit the employers." 


Another indicaticn that this opposition is more real than 
imagined came sbout as a result of my own survey. is I point 


out in another section of tnis report, I made some very serious 
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attempts to interview office employees in firms which have had 
-no union experience with their white collar workers. I was 


turned down by five large firms. 


Full copies of this correspondence were included in my 
interim report to the Task Force. However, just briefly, I 


shall summarize these reactions. 


Compainy 7A > Letteridated Julywi9, 1967). 


"Frankly, we are most reluctant to have members 
of our staff subjected to such a study in depth 
because we have so many projects in motion right 
now that anything which added to the number of 
such projects could well detract from our main 
objective. Further, our consultants recently 
completed a series of interviews with many 
members of our staff and we feel that there 

must be a limit to the questioning etc. to which 
they are exposed. 


"Consequently I must say that, despite our in- 
terest in the subject of your study, we feel 
that we cannot participate in its development 
at this stage." 


Company B - Letter dated September 1, 1957. 


"We have recently had a fairly extensive question- 
naire completed by our employees and we are 
hesitant at this time to have a further question- 
naire completed by the same group of employees.” 
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Company C - Telephone call from official, August 10, 1967. 


"I'm afraid the interviews are not possible. The 
Bank is going through a period of reorganization." 


This was followed up by a personal interview between 
Mrs. Bairstow and three personnel officials of the Bank on 
August 22nd. I was told it would be inadvisable for me to come 


to the bank and interview them in their offices. 
Company D - Telephone call from official, July 31, 1967. 


"We can't participate because the questionnaire 
deals with office unions. Our employees are all 
tensed up because of the situation in our company 
in a small town in Ontario, where an office union 
unit has just been certified under the production 
workers union." 


Company — - Letter dated August 9, 1967. 


"I do not think we should participate in the ques- 

tionnaire survey which is part of your "examination 
of the problems of white collar workers and collec- 
tive bargaining in Canada'. There are a number of 

reasons for this, any one of which in my view would 
alone by conclusive. 


"I presume you are aware that our white collar workers 
in Canada are not unionized. Understanding ‘industrial 
relations' to mean the relations between employers 

and employees collectively represented by unions, I 
question whether it is consistent with the terms of 
reference of the Task Force ('to examine industrial 
relations in Canada") for it to undertake a study 

of the social background and attitudes of non-unionized 
white collar, salaried workers in Canada. Indeed, I 
also seriously question whether such a study has any 
place in ‘an examination of the problems of white 
collar workers and collective bargaining in Canada’. 
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"Less important than the above objections is my 
concern about possible misinterpretation by non- 
unionized employees of the meaning of their being 
questioned in this way on behalf of a task force 
set up by the Government of Canada. 


"I would not be prepared voluntarily to participate 
in a survey of our salaried employees that would 


a) encourage any of them who would have an 
interest in organizing a union, or 


b) would provide information helpful to unions 
in their declared drive to ‘organize the 
unorganized’ among white collar workers. 


"Our policy on this matter is quite clear. Three 
relevant points of our company's industrial relations 
policy are: 


industrial relations practices conform strict- 
ly with applicable law and government regulations; 


management recognizes employees" freedom of 
association and employees and their represen- 
tatives recognize management's freedom to com- 
municate its views on industrial relations 
issues; 


employees collectively represented to negotiate 
with management have an appropriate community 

of interests and otherwise comprise a practicable 
bargaining unit. 


"Consistent with these points of policy, our manage- 
ment has never actively opposed union organizational 
efforts among manual production employees. Over the 
last few years, this has been illustrated by the 
processes of our recognition of unions in our new 
plants in the United States and Canada. On the 
other hand, we have actively opposed organization of 
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salaried office employees. The company has, con- 
Sistently with applicable legislation and regulations, 
actively opposed the union organization of our office 
people. The production workers union has made several 
attempts to organize our office employees in Detroit. 
These were all full blown organization campaigns. 
(They have also made halting attempts in Toronto.) 
Our response was to mount an active program ‘to 
communicate management views on industrial relations 
issues'. This involved letters to employees and a 
series of meetings with employees. We used visual 
aids, discussion groups - the lot. (One of the 
admirable features of the U.S. industrial relations 
system is the freedom of such communication accorded 
management.) I am glad to say that, so far, we have 
successfully and overwhelmingly defeated the union 

in its organization drive. 


"It is our intention to continue this approach. MWe 
shall continue to do everything that is possible 
within the law to persuade our salaried employees 
to our conviction that their unionization serves 
neither their interests nor those of the company. 


"Against this background, I am sure you will under- 
stand our willingness to participate in the study 
you propose. You are aware of our company's and my 
own full support of the work of the Woods' Task 
Force. We shall certainly continue to give this 
support. But I am not convinced that the survey 

of unorganized white collar workers that you 
propose is consistent with the purposes of the 

Task Force - ‘to examine industrial relations in 
Canada’ - as set out in its terms of reference." 


I believe it is worthwhile at this point to mention that the 
letters requesting cooperation in the survey were sent to officials 


who have always been involved in activities of the Industrial 


Relations Centre at McGill, who are known to me personally and 


who have continued their high level of participation in Centre 
work in the period following this correspondence. In the 
instances of the companies where interviews did take place, 
some white collar unions Have been engaged in collective bar- 
gaining relations, although we questioned many office employees 


who were not members of the unions. 


The management of two companies agreed to personal inter- 
views with me which were based on the questionnaire. These 
interviews were not particularly illuminating. Both managers 
kept their answers very general and assured me frequently that 
they enjoyed good relations with the unions in the stores and 


warehouses. 


The Bank officials were more direct in their replies. They 
were convinced that unions for their bank employees were unneces- 
sary and could make no contribution. They stated that since a 
large proportion of their employees were young females who did 
not intend to work permanently, they had no interest in unions. 
They repeated often the opinion that a "person can pull himself 
up by hiw own boot straps. If he is good, he will be recognized 
and go far. If he is not good, the union can't help him." 
Further, "if he doesn't like it here, he can quit and go 


elsewhere." 


It is not too far-fetched then to concluae thit for these 
management officials, the question of ofiice unions is one that 
arouses some very hostile feelinws. (n> of the manayers in one 
of the departments located in a firm in which we surveyed told 
me categorically: “I'll do everything I can to stop my office 
employees from unionizing. Whenever I hear of a union coming 
around here, I call all my employees in and tell them what I 
think of unions and why they don't need one. No union has ever 
got a toe in the door here. As long as | am @ manager, no union 


ever will !" 


Certainly, the labour relations Boards will hear charges of 
unfair labour practice, if a discharged employee wishes to bring 
a case before the Board, if the employee can afford the waiting 
period before the case is heard, if he can provide the proot 
that is needed, even if the burden of proof is supposed to be 
on ‘he Company which discharged him. One manager replied to a 
question on this subject: "Of course, we don't let a fired 

employee know that we fired him for union activity. If we 
want to fire him for that, we watch him until he slips up and 
then get hin for coming in late or smoking in a ‘no smoking' 


area, or somethinv. We can ulways find something." 
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To cite further instances would only belabour the point. 
On the whole, emnloyers are antagonistic to the idea of unions 
in their offices. Whether their reasoning is based on the 
fact that in honesty, they believe they are fair und concerned 
about their employees and don't need a union to remind then, 
or whether they fear the countervailing power of unions or the 
fact that their costs will go up, all evidence points to the 
conclusion that when an office union is recognized, the strug- 


ele has not been easy. 


What happens to him in the course of his white collar emoloymen 


Va 


2a! White Collar Workers Survey 


In. the early stages of preparin 
study of white coilar workers in t 
relationship, it became increasingly clear tome wnat needed to 
be done, After studying the statistics and reports on the extent 
sree of organization, the lack of uniformity in presentation 
f the data by various governmental juriscictions and the disparity 
in identification of the white collar group made analysis extremely 
dizficult, Furthermore, L was given to understand that my particular 
assignment for the Task Force was to concentrate on the non - 
professional, non-governmental white collar employee. This is 
where the fun began. Very few analysts made this separation in 
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their studies and observations. So I dec 


ided to do my own study 
of this. group. 

As noted in other sections of this report, the white 
collar worker employed in the private sector, mainly in commercial, 
financial and service industries has been the employee most difficult 
topinteresb in unionization. His reluctance to join unions has 
been the subject of many revorts and much speculation. What is 


so special about nim? Why does he regard himself as uniqua? 


ra 
2° 


Do his attitudes and expectations change? If we could find out 
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his mot jons ana sometning his work behaviour, we could 
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gain some valuable insights into the future prospects for union- 
ization of this group, which has so far resisted collective 


bargaining in significant numbers. 


But here is where I fee met with disappointment. My first 
course of action was to attempt to interview white collar workers 
employed in various private firms, both unionized and non-union. 
To this end, I approached five major employers of clerical workers, 
four of these were located in Montreal and one in Toronto. All 
five refused giving various reasons for their refusal. (For 
details, see Section X). Proceeding from these refusals to the next 
best course of action, it was decided to interview employees 
employed in quasi-public corporations, in an attempt to learn 
of their attitudes. These might throw some light on the same 
questions we were endeavouring to explore. Consequently, some 
three hundred and sixty-five employees either completed a 
questionnaire or participated in an interview with the objectives 
of examining their responses to the presence of a union in their 
firms and their behaviour in an environment where collective 
bargaining relationships were at work. The firms included five 
in Montreal, three in Toronto; 174 employees were union members, 
191 were non-union employees. There were 94 French speaking and 
254 English speaking workers surveyed as well as 17 of other 
ethnic origins. Of the group, 256 were male, and 109 were female. 
One hundred and one were employed in Toronto and 264 in Montreal. 


None had university degrees, most had completed or had some high 
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school education. The majority were from 20 to 0 years of age. 
The results revealed a gold mine of information, but 
obviously, selections of the most relevant material had to be 
made. The material chosen for this report to the Task Force is 
based on my judgment as to those portions of greatest relevance, 


to the issue of the organizability of white collar workers. 


I can only hope that this decision also meets the interests of 
the members of the Task Force. The subject can be approached 
from many angles. But I would like to analyze it from the point 
of view of many of the assumntions (some might even call them 
myths) about white collar workers. Then comparing these 
assumptions or dignifying them with the label "hypotheses", we 
can see how the responses of the workers jin the study stack up. 
These assumptions are mainly that white collar workers 
are difficult to organize because of the high proportion of women 
employed in white collar occunations and the consequent high turnover 
rates, and the increased manazement. sophistication in handling 
white collar workers. Furthermore, they believe that, because their 
objectives cannot be achieved through union organization, the 
traditional selling points of wages, security and working conditions 
do not bring them into unions. Let's see wnat the data in this 
survey reveals. 
Wages- Job Satisfaction and Organizing Potential 
Proceeding on the assumption that wages have been a major 
motivation in the growth of unicnism, ovr results in this survey are 


hardly encouraging for making wages a priority selling point for 
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white collar unionism, 


Question: What were your main reasons for seeking 
or accepting employment with this comnany? 


790 women out of 109 gave "adequate wages" as 
their lst choice. 


112? men out of 256 gave "adequate wages" as 
their 3ra chovee. 


Then, when asked if their reasons would be the same if 
looking for a job today, 287 responded in the affirmative. Of the 
79 whose reasons would differ, the males ranked "wages" in the third 
position and the females relesated wages to third place also. The 
females selected "more interesting work" as of first importance, 


Questicn: What co you Like best about your job? 


Male respondents --"Pay"-- 3rd choice (32 out of 256) 
This group selected "work itself" as their 
first choice and "promotion possibilities" 
as 2nd choice. 

Female respondents selected "pay" as second choice only-- 
in fact, 22 out of 109, whereas, they also (3) of 
them) selected the "work itself" as first choice. 

Question: Do you selieve your present salary is adequa.e? 
Of 353 responses, 207 respondents found their present salary 
adequate of whom there were 79 females, A higher pronortion of females 
than males believe they are paid adequately - anproximately 73%, 
whereas 50% of the males felt they were adequately compensated. 
Thus, it would scem that once an emplovee is settled into 
a job, salary is not the first consideration, even though, as. in the 
case of the females, it was the major reason for taking a particular 
job. This will check out when examinines their responses to the 
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question asking why they liked their jobs. 
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T have observed that one of the major obstacles to white 
collar organization is the attitude of the white collar worker, 
or his self-image as different from the blue collar worker. Is 
he satisfied with his job? Ts he pleased with his vocational 
choice? What are the implications for unionization here? 


Question: How would you compare your job with that of 
a factory worker? 


Of 256 respondents, only 51 state that they are paid 
better than factory workers. In full realization of 
this, 201 white collar workers remain in their jobs 
and give highest values, in the case of the female 
employees to their jobs as "more interesting", and in 

the case of the male employees "cleaner"! 


Question: Why did you join a union? 


Of 195 union members, 18 females ard 17 males, a 
total of 155 indicated that they had no choice -- that 
they were included in some sort of union shop arrangement, 
but in the following question only 76 indicated that they 
expected improvement in their wages. This would apnesr 
rather a low response when considering the stron 
identification of improvement ofwages with the establishment 


of unionism. Four responded, "expected nothing, got nothing." 


1 would conclude from the above data that salaries do not anpear 
to be as important to the white collar worker in his choice of job, 
his degree of satisfaction with his job or in his union expectation 


as one might generally assume. Tt appears that he wil] put up with 
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lower wages if he likes the work itself and he doesn't exnect a 

great deal in this regard from his union. As further evidence of 
this, of 29], renlies to the Question of "under what conditions 

would you go on strike?" only 55 replied "adequate wages", "Retter 
working conditions" headed the list with 77, and 53 would not strike 
at all under any conditions. I beli»ve there are serious implications 


for union strategy in these reactions. 


Security 

Another popular assumption regarding white collar workers 
is that "Security" is a value which rates as one of major importance. 
The thinking here is that white collar workers will sacrifice higher 
economic gains and benefits in the short run, if they can count on 
steady employment. 

Question: How would you compare your job with that of a 

Factory worker? 

With female respondents, security ranked in third place, 
while males placed it second. A total of 170, or about half of the 
group queried, stated they believed that their jobs had more security 
then blue collar workers, 

We matched this up with responses on questions directed 
toward possible future changes in their work environment and inquired 
what would happen in the event of automation. Only 13 of the 16lwho 
answered revealed negative feelinss of worry or fearing change, In 
estimating the attitudes of their fellow workers, they concluded 
that only 23 out of the 161 were seriously concerned. Wifty-one of. 


the union members stated that they expected "security" when they 
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joined the union. 

It seems quite avnarent to me, from their responses to 
these and related questions, that white collar workers maintain 
the belief, whether it is illusory or not, that their white collar 
jobs are likely to be permanent in nature, but that it is really 
not up to the union to provide or guarantee this security. Rather 
they believe that this is in the nature of the work itself and 
there is no special advantage to the unions in stressing "security" 
as a soal. This has limited appeal to union members, especially 
the female portion. Only nine female respondents listed "security" 
as the reason for joining a union. This latter point would tend 
to confirm the popular conception of the female white collar worker 
as having no commitment to the idea of unions, if she feels that. 


their promises of security have little relevance to her working plans. 


Promotion and Advancerent 


Continuing with the question of the attitudes of the 
white collar worker about himself and his conception of his job 
prospects, it was most interesting to note that the white collar 
worker still believes in his own ability to achieve recornition 
and upward mobility. Jt would seem then that, the main role he 
delecates to the union is not the one of helping him achieve rreater 
recognition or status. He prefers to believe that his achievements 
are directly related to his own merit. 

Question: What were your main reasons for seeking or 


accepting emmloyment with this company? 
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Males: Advancement 1h3 
Interesting Work LL 
Company ALLO) 
Pay 119 
Pension etc, RB 
Females: Pay te 
Work 56 
Company 9 
Advancement 6 
Pension & Ren. 3 
Transportation 13 


Pay is more important for females than males. Since females 
are not as interested in advancement as males,they may be less inclined 


to identify with superiors. 


Question: Would reasons be the same today? 


Answers: No 19 Yes RG 


What is extremely interesting here is that of the 79 who 
answered "no", 8 males gave as their new number one choice "chance 
of advancement" and 25 females gave this as their first choice. 

In response to Question lh, what is likedbest about job, advancement 

is weak lth choice for females but is an important ?nd choice for males. 
In both cases, they ranked "the work itself" as first in importance. 
Furthermore, other employees when asked what they liked least about 
their jobs, ranked promotion possibilities. Tn these cases, 7); 
employees mentioned this factor. Adding "most" and "least" together, 
Since it looms so large in their concerns, it appears that promotion 

is a very important consideration indeed. 369 employees replied to 

the question of whether they had been promoted since working for 


the commany. 292 were promoted and 68 were not. Since 170 of our 
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respondents have been in their jobs for a period of less than five 
years, they are inclined to positive responses as to their own 
prospects in the company. 

Not all of these same respondents replied to the question 
of whether these promotions were automatic or on merit. 190 were 
on their merit, 75 were automatic and 19 resnonded "both." 

Only 31 males out of 256 indicated that their chance 
for promotion was not good, and only 22 females were pessimistic. 
Proceeding further with their conception of themselves vis-a-vis 
factory workers, 19): workers responded that they had greater chances 
for advancement than factory workers, Males ranked it second place 
in importance, females ranked it in third place. Roth replied in 
the comparisons questions that they had "more agreeable working 
conditions" and both ranked this as of first imnortance,. 

Advancerent is obviously of high value for the white 
collar worker. He is interested in moving up. He doesn't expect 
to stay at his present level. We can speculate on the reasons for 
his positive expectations. Possibly it is because he is in a good 
position to understand better the qualifications required for 
promotion than is a blue collar worker and he knows what. is expected 
of him. Furthermore, he is more Jikely than the blue collar worker 
to have ready access to his sunsrvisors and to have them fully aware 
of his qualifications, ambitions and accessibility. 

T would state categorically that , on the whole, the white 
collar worker would be reluctant to admit thet he needed to depend 


on a union to help him achieve the recognition he actually deserves, 
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As a more Subtle consideration, J would estimate that in his 

thinking he is fully aware o” the close working relationship he 

enjoys with his supervisors and would be concerned about the 

necessity of expecting a union to argue on behalf of his ability. 
This is borne out by the fact that 172 responded that 

they felt free to discuss their problems with their supervisors. 

In fact, over 52% of them selected "JI feel free todiscuss my problems 

with him (her)" as the most common reaction to working with their 

present supervisors. Most of the 332 who responded to this question 

indicated positive feelings toward their supervisors. Only 51 replied 

with necative reactions. This definitely strengthens the impression 

I have that white collar workers find it difficult to develop "hate 

the boss" feelings. If a union were to adopt a hostile or aggressive 


approach, it would likely be most unsuccessful as a union drive. 


Working Conditions 

Proceedins on the assumotion that em loyee dissatisfaction 
with working conditions has been a major source of support for the 
growth of unionism in our economy, we made an attempt to probe our 
white collar worker's attitudes towards this factor in their present 
jobs. 

Guestion: How would you compare yourself with a factory worker? 

The largest number of the whole group of 365, namely 218 
checked off "I have more agreeable workin’ conditions." Tt ranked 
first place for both male and female emnloyees. It has previously 
been stated that 107 employees replied that when they joined the union, 


they expected better working conditions for their membership. 
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But when only 23 indicated they were entirely satisfiec with 
their union membership and 129 partially satisfiec, while 19 
were not satisfied at all, it would indicate to me that they 
are not much impressed with the union's performance in this 
regard. 


Guestion: Under what conditions would vou strike? 


The one strike objective which elicited the largest 
number of responses of the group of 29]; (a total of 77) 
replied "for better working conditions." Actually 


most of them indicated they would prefer not to strike. 


I cannot be absolutely certain of this, since itwould 
involve personal interviewing of all of the 365 respondents, but 
i was left with the distinct impression that the term "working 
conditions" means different things to different employees. While 
to some, it may mean, a pleasant room with sood ventilation and 
good equipment, to others it may mean pleasant working companions, 
the work itself not being unduly onerous and a reasonable boss, 
The results of our survey reveal that white collar workers do not 
feel they are badly treated, they helieve their working conditions 
are reasonably good and there is not too much pressure on them. 
It is necessary to insert a caveat here that the responses of the 
union and non-union employees differ little, but unions do exist in 
some departments in all of the companies involved in our survey. 


The unions in these comnanies, therefore, may be responsible in 
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some measure for the "good working conditions") but,the fact, is 


that the emloyees co not give them much credit for this, 


Work Itself 

If we assume that in the view of these white collar 
workers, the unions can make no significant contribution to their 
welfare in matters of salary, security or working conditions, is 
there any area in which the union can effectively function? I would 
reply in the affirmative. The white collar worker indicates a keen 
concern in the way he spends his required daily hours of work. 
He may accept the fact that he doesn't earn as much in wages as 
dees a blue collar worker. He is sure that his security is preaver, 
but what he does care about is the job auselr. 

fuestion: How do you compare your job to that of a 

factory worker? 
Both male and female respondents ranked this value 
highest. 
2S); responded "My job is more interesting than a 
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factory worker's." 


Question: What do you like best about your job? 
129 gave “work itself" as first ‘rank, This included 


93 males and 36 females. 


Rehavioural scientists have been scoring both union and 
management leaders for not paying sufficient attention to the work 


content needs of workers -- both blue collar and white collar. 
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These specialists have complained that in the concentration on 
bettering the economic conditions or "maintenance needs" of 
the workers, they have neglected the even more important 
psychological needs and have noted that this seriously damages 
the morale of our workers. Our study revealed that 175 white 
collar workers sought their jobs because they thousht it would 
be interesting work. 

Considering that our survey is concerned with a non- 
professional work group, these findings are important. This 
motivation coupled with reasons of working conditions, chance for 
advancement and a "good company to work for" signifies that there 
is more than a little concern for the nature of work. When asked 
if their reasons would be the same now, in selecting their jobs, 
286 replied "yes", The challenze for the unions, it seems to me, 
lies here in this area, What can the unions do to improve the 
jobs, to increase the worker's interest in them?’ How can the 
workers be given greater autonomy in decisions at work which 
affect the kind of work they do and the decisions that affect 
them. The workers have strong social and self-fulfillment needs. 

hese include self-esteem, achievement, competence, status and 
recognition. To repeat a relevant cliche, "Man does not live 
by bread alone." 

Our study indicates that the reasons for remaining at 


a j0b or liking a job may turn out to be quite different from 


vote 


the motivation exercised in selecting a narticular joh. In other 
words, people have to zo to work and are not careful or do not 
have the waiting power to be very selective in their choice of 
jobs, when they have little formalized training or education. 
However, once employed and having held a job for a period of time, 
they become more aware of the imvortance of the nature of their 
jobs where they spend an important part of their daily lives, 
They develop conceptions of what the world of work should stand 
for and what their self-image is. If the unions approach their 
task of organizing and representing workers with this knowledge, 
their chances of success are likely to be greater. In fact, the 
unions can make a significant contribution both to the emmloyees 
and the establishment. ‘That is required here is involvement of 
the workers and their suvervisors in joint planing and decision~ 
making. I eouie venture to say that the growing appeal of the 
professional groups stems from the viability of this anproach. 
Furthermore, removal of the aura of conflict can also 
be a significant. factor in job attitudes. Union membership among 
sovernment employees is growing partly because of this realization 
and partly because of the availability of strike substitutes. 
The respondents in our survey replied overwhelmingly, whether they 
were union members or not, that they preferred various forms of 
arbitration ana fact-finding to the strike weapon, This is part 


of tneir self-image, They don't want to be regarded in the same 
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light as blue-collar workers and strikes are associated in their 
minds with factory workers, ‘This may be a fact for the Task Force 
members to ponder. How can conciliation procedures be strengthened 
so that resort to strike may indeed be the last resort in the 

minds of these white collar workers? 

It cannot be said that our survey has turned up the 
"average white collar employee", but having lived with this data 
so long and having analyzed it from so many angles, I feel as 
though T have learned enough about the motivation and attitudes 
of these workers to attempt to draw a picture of the composite 
white collar worker in our study. Our median male employee is 
between twenty and thirty years of age. He has worked in the same 
company and in the same job for about five years. He has acquired 
some high school education. 

He took his present job because of several positive features 
the job offered -- e.%., advancement possibilities, the interesting 
work it promised and the fact that the company had a good reputation 
as a place in which to work. Ry and large, he was not disannointed. 
If he had to do it all over again, he would seek a joh for much the 
same reasons. The qualities of his job that he finds most attractive 
are the work itself, which he resards as interesting. He estimates 
his promotion possibilities as good, but would prefer to get ahead 
faster. He is probably not very enthusiastic about his pay, perhaps 
feeling that a sacrifice in pay is worth it if the promotion 


possibilities are rood. (Note that for males, it is almost a 59/50 
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split of those who feel their nay is adequate or inadeauate. ) 

On the whole, he finds his sunervisor easy to discuss work 
problems with and fair in his treatment of him. He is optimistic 
about both his salary and status improving in the future. 

Our white collar worker's self-imare is of a man who 
is glad he is not a factory worker. He prefers his own tyne of 
work. He notes that his work is cleaner and he enjoys greater 
security and prestige than does the factory worker. These factors 
seem to outweigh the importance, to him, of income, since he 
acknowledges that the factory worker's income is higher than his own. 

He is a member of a union since he had to join in order 
to work at his present joh. He expected that the union would 
ensure some minor improvements in working conditions, mean more 
security and better pay, and to some extent, these expectations 
have been fulfilled. Since his union is affiliated with an inter- 
national union, he feels his dves are higher. He has never been 
on strike and does not know what he would do if his union called 
Ones He is quite sure that he would not do picket duty. 

He would prefer that the wnion find a more dignified 
alternative to the strike, like a fact-finding board which hasn't 
been tried much yet and sounds as if it might be a good idea, He 
does not know very much about the laws that affect him and his 
union. He would like to feel that the government has control 


over union funds and elections, not realizine that it already has. 
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Since he is expected to be promoted soon, he really 
doesn't see what point there is in eetting too involved with the 
union. Anyway, it doesn't seem to offer much to him. 

How does our median fem le employee compare with her male 
counterpart? The female white collar worker of the same ave, 

20 - 29, plans to work "permanently" until marriage, pregnancy 

or a better job. She assumes she will not be working forever, 

so ae considered salary of more importance than her male colleasue 
when she took the job. She is anxious to save money or have a 
spencding-spree before she gets tied down, In either case, a good 
salary is important to her, but once in a position, tends to 

regard to nature of the work itself as of first importance ana 
salary a secondary consideration. 

She also likes to have pleasant pneonle to work with. 

She is dissatisfied with her chances for advancement. If she is 
married, she is particularly interésted in ease of transnor tation 
to work and convenient hours. She approves of her sunervisor and 
she likes to work for him. 

Like the male office worker, she recards her position 
as prefereble to that of the factory worker because of her better 
working conditions and cleaner surroundings, She notes that her 
ec:neation is superior to that of the blue collar worker, 

Where union member hip is voluntary, she is less likely to 
become a member. She is more reluctant to go out on strike than her 
male working companions. On the whole, she doesn't see what they 


could offer to her. 


Conclusions 


There needs to be a thorourh examination of the 
establish ments where unionism for white collar workers is 
actively ooposed by the employers. All of the firms involve 
in this study have either one union or several with whom they 
have collective bargaining relationships, although many non- 
union employees in these same firms were interviewed. One 
can safely assume, though, that many of the responses to the 
questions asked in this survey would reveal very different 
answers in a non-union establishment. It is a source of great 
disappointment to me that we were not granted access to such 
places of work. 

On the other hand, the argument could be made that if 
the employees in such firms felt a strong need for organization, 
they would manage to accomplish it. Barring actual legal deterrents, 
it must be recognized that manazement demonstrates no overt 
opposition to uniorB on increasing sophistication in handling white 
collar workers and the need felt by white collar workers may be 
very latent indeed. 

However, the need that the organized labour movement 
has to include the white collar workers in their unions may be 
another matter. With a declining blue collar work force and 
decline in strength and power of the organized sector, the 


observation must be made that when considering the future, the 


el 
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unions need the white collar workers more than the white collar 
workers need the uhions. 

As unions demand a larger voice in social and economic 
planing, as well as political decision-making, they will not be 
able to claim that right if they do not truly represent all 


categories of workers in our society. 
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XII SUMMARY AND CCNCTUSIONS 


The white collar worker cocs not lend himself to easy definition 
or classification. Research into white collar worker ;roblems is made 
difficult by the fact that Governments do not agree on where he belongs 
when they draw up their tables of statistics for labour force and trade 
union organization. Scholars in the field attempt to distinguish him from 
his collearues by his work environment and the job he holds. lJHowever, the 
office employee is not as readily identifiable as is a nurse or a teacher. 
It can be said though that if one views the "white collar caterory" in 
the largest sense, one concludes his numbers are growing in relstion 
to the blue collar work force. Canada's work society, like the United 
States is now predominantly white collar in nature. The United Kingdom 
is slowly approaching this level. 
While there has been 29 tremendous upswing in white collar trede 
unionism, its occurrence has been most noteworthy in the public or 
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quasi-public sector. This increase hes been facilitated by the 
development of public policy, notably the vassage of the Public Service 
staff Relations Act in’ Canada in 1967. White collar unionized employees 
sresent about 145 of the total white collar work force, but this total 
includes government employees. However, in Canada, only 8% of the 
unionized white coller vorkers e:e found in the private sector of our 
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industrial establishments. 


Trade unionism has en important contribution to make in enhancing 
the generel welfare of white collur workers to the same degree it has done 
so for blue collar workers. Office employees should be brought into the 
mainstream of social and economic development in our society. The organized 
labour movement can increase its power and effectiveness by the addition 
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of the white collar sector of the labour force. Society can also profit 
from extension of industrial democracy to this group. 

There exist many obstacles to the spread of trade unionism to 
large numbers of white collar workers. These obstacles are in part legal 
end arise out of the administrative practices which have developed from 
interpretation end arplication of the appropriate lows in all federal and 
provincial jurisdic$ions. Other obstacles are psychological and stem from 
the white collar worker's own conception of himself as an employee distinct 
from a blue collar worker. This self-image has frequently deterred him 


from membership in a union and perticipating in collective barpraining. 


Eiforts to organize the white collar worker have suffered from 
the aforementioned problems and from the lack of "professionalism" practiced 
by those with the responsibility of organizing office employees. Office 
workers are more likely to identify themselves with their supervisors 
than with treditional trade union leaders. If white collar union drives 
are to be successful, they must anreal to new members on issues which go 
beyond the standard collective bargaining items of weges, hours, and 
working conditions. In each industry, in each office the workers employed 
there have special needs and interests., These must be taken into account before 
the workers will join the ranks of organized labour. Their leaders must have 
intimate knowledge of the neture of their work and must be able to express 


their aspirations. 
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successful orsenizing drives »mong professional vrouns 


teschers and nurses and government employees; publicity given to achievements 


of these organizations; and the impact of automation are bound to have an 


D 


accelerating effect on organizing efforts in the white collar field. 


The white collar attitude and work experience survey which 
forms the basis for the major conclusions in my report, confirms my ‘belief 
that white collar workers in the private sector are reluctant indeed to 
become trade union members. Their immediate concerns relate to the work 
they are doing. Their long-range concerns include career advancement 
possibilities implying interest in opportunities for increased education 
and training. No white collar drive based on a "“hate-the-boss" strategy 
will succeed. 

Gur mocern society is un interdependent one. ‘Shite coller workers 
and blue collar workers have much in common, once they become orpenized into 
unions. ‘ogether they can add to the over-all wealth of our society in 
economic and social terms, if they join forces in exercise of their power 


in matters of public nolicy and concern. 


It seems to me that the }rime Minister's Task Force on Labour Relaticns 

can do much to facilitate this develo;moent of white collar unionization. 
Public ywolicy at all government levels needs to be re-essessed in the licht 
of the chaning composition of the labour force, the union organization drives 
in the public sector and the experience before the Lahour Boards. Nowhere is 

new look more vital than in the area of the definition of the appronriate 
Db 2eaining unit. The Task Force cun assume no responsibility for changing 
the psychologicu] attitudes of white collar workers towards unions, but it 
can help to create a climate which is more noted for ease of pussage of 


unionization than for roadblocks. 
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